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of reform to win overwhelming support. That is the technique
of all gangsters who aspire to political power. But Enver was
the first of his line and therefore a portent of the shape of things
to come.

The failure to understand the portent was to cost democracy
dear as late as 1944. We understood neither the men nor their
methods. How closely the Young Turks, as they called them-
selves, were in fact allied to the secret revolutionary forces and
organization whose activity in continental politics dates back
now for at least two centuries, had been disputed. The inquiry
is an unprofitable one in any case. We need not indulge in
dark speculations about Grand Orient Masonry to understand
what matters about this and other later revolutions. They are
not the product of secret societies, though they may be actively
supported by them. They are the product of the printing
press, popular education, irreligion, immorality, and ambition.

In any country long misgoverned education is a. dangerous
solvent. That is an argument, I hasten to add, against mis-
government, not against education. The most dangerous form
this solvent can take is education not based on grammar, logic,
and mathematics, but on the popular press and the writings of
revolutionary idealists. Revolutionary idealists never them-
selves make revolutions. They are merely the stuff of which
revolutions are made by men like Enver, Talaat, and Dj avid. The
formal origin of the Turkish Revolution was the Committee of
Union and Progress, a secret society, which met first at Geneva,
where it was in touch with the Russian revolutionaries, then in
Paris, and finally in Salonika. Its members were not oppressed
Turkish peasants or workmen, but the intelligentsia of the out-
lying Turkish seaport towns, mainly doctors and lawyers, with
a strong Jewish element, and a number of professional soldiers.
Enver was a young officer; Talaat a civil servant in Salonika;
Djavid a Jewish financier. These three able and ambitious
men were determined to seize the reins of power and they did
so. They represented no one but themselves. They had won
power by force. They represented neither an oppressed class
nor an oppressed nationality. They succeeded not to the
representation of a people but to the military rule of a despot's
empire. They were, as it happened, men of capacity, but, as